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MASON RY IN < PHILADELPHIA, 


In consequence of the loss of the early records of Ma- 
sonry in Philadelphia, its introduction into that city, and 
its early history, are matters of speculation. It is known 
that a seciety of ‘moderns,’ was formed at an early date, 
and that it was composed of seve-al of the most respec- 
table and prominent characters of ihe day. The gazeltes 
the only authority existing on the subject, inform us oF 
a Lodge having been held so early as the year 1732, ay 
the ‘ Tun Tavern,’ the fashionable hotel of the time,when 
William Allen, the recorder of the city, afterwards chief 
justice, was chosen Master. ‘This Lodge has been erro. 
neously called a Grand Lodge: such could net have been 
the case. It wax usual and lawful, for a certain number 
of masons to assemble for masonic purposes, without a 
charter; under which license the Lodge in question was 
organized. The meetings were continued for several 
years afterwards. 


“In the year 1737, a melancholy event occurred, 
which gave the brethren much uneasiness. A party 
of idle men, not belonging to the craft, with a view 
of enjoying the fright which they supposed they 
would excite, either volunteered their services, ot 
acceded to the wishes of a young man, to initiate 
him into the mysteries of masonry, and according- 
ly instituted a variety of ridiculous operations, at 
night, in a cellar, to all which he submitted with 
fortitude, although they were painful and extreme- 
ly trying to a young mind. Finding that the:r ob- 
ject was likely to be defeated, a bowl of burning 
spirit, into which he had been directed to look for 
some time, was thrown over him, ana his clothes 
taking fire, he wes so much burnt, that he died in}: 
a few da,s afterwards, This melancholy event 
justly excited the public indignation, and the chief 
promoter of the mischief, after a legal investigation, 
Was ignominiously punished by be:ng burnt in the 
hand: but unfortunely the scene having been con- 
ducted under the impression of a connexion with 
masonry, a considerable prejudice among those 
who were unacquainted with the principles of the 
trafi, was excited, and to such a degree did it ex- 
tend, thai the brethren deemed it necessary to come 
forwa:d, and after stating the occurrence in the 
newspapers, to ‘declare the abhorrence of all trus 
brethren to this horrid practice ; and that the per- |. 
sons concerned were not of their suciety, nor of 
anv society of Free and Accepted Masons.”} 

On the 25d December, 1743, the right honorable 
lord John Ward, grandmaster of England, nominat- 
ed “’homas Oxnard Esq. provincial grand master 
of all North America, 

On the 10:h Jul: 1749, Thomas Oxnard Esq. ap- 
pointed Benjamin Franklin, Esq provincial grand- 


tcigned, Thomas Hopkinson, G. M. 
William P'umsted, D. G. M. 
Joseph Shippen and H. Pratt, G. W. 


|masier of Pennsylvania, with authority to appoint)! 


warrants, 
On the 5th September 1749, the first grand lodge) 


appointed, 
Dr Thomas Bond, deputy grand master. 
Joseph Shippen, senior grand warden. 
Philip Syng, junior grand warden. 


Daniel Byles, grand secretary. 

At the same meeting a warrant was granted to), 
James Pogreen{ and others, to bold a lodge in Phi-| 
ladelphia. The meetings were regularly held until 
13th March 1750, when William Allen, Esquire, 
the recorder of the city of Philadelphia, presented 
tothe grand lodge a commission from the grand 
lodge of England, appointing him provincial grand- |’ 
master, which was recognized, and he appointed 
Benjamin Fraaklin, deputy grand master ; and the 
other officers above mentioned, according to rank. 

From this time they proceeded in their business, 
granting new warrants in the city, in various parts 
of the state and other places, until superceded oy 
the introduction of various lodges of ‘“‘aneient York 


lodge of that order. 


ed until the year 1785; when the “ Moderas,” 


masons,” and the ultimate establishment of a grand 


As far as the minutes of the modern grand lodge 
go, Dr Franklin was never absent from a meeting. 
A grand lodge was erected some years afterwards 
‘in the alley leading from Second street to Dock 


was held at ihe “Royal Standard,” in Market street, | 
{under this warrant: grandmaster Franklin having 


Wm Plumsted, grand treasurer. 1! 


‘larly held their grand communications, except while 


ithe other grand officers, hold a grand lodge, issue the British were in possession of Philadelphia, and 


to the end of the year 1822,had constituted one hun- 
dred and thirty one subordinate lodges, in several 


| of the states, in the West Indies, in Florida, and 


twenty-one in Philadelphia. 


DOCTOR FRANKLIN. 
For one, whose industry and multiplicity of pur- 
| suits have become so much the wonder and 
"praise of the world, it might be expected that Doc- 
tor Franklin would have had reason to excuse him- 
‘self from Masonic duties, if any person ever had, 
Situated as he was in the largest city in America, 
(driven to exertion both by hjs own personal busi- 
ness, and the affairs of that public who believed 
‘that no plan would prosper without him at the head 
of it besides the correspondence that his philosophi- 
cal investigations obliged him to keep up, one 
| would believe that he would suffer his seat among 
his masonic bretheren, someiimes at least, if not the 
greater part of the time to be left vacant. But the 
duties of his station in the Lodge were too impor- 
tant in his estimation to be superceded by any oth- 
er consideration. It appears from the minutes of 
the order, that during thirty years and upwards, 
while he was Deputy Grand Master of Pennsylva- 
nia, he was never absent from a single meeting. 
‘'wo things may be inferred from this, both peculi- 


arly illustrative of the character of that eminent 


brother ; his economy of time, and his respect for 
the principles and duties of F:eemasonary:—'The 
first we already know, from-proofs that will stand 
while the philosophy which his genius explained 
shall be remembered. The second has a lesson in 
it not only to the world, but to every mason. 

To the world it admonishes the licentious and 


street, by the bank of Pennsylvania, which remain- 


having greatly diminished, the two surviving an 
tees of the bu:lding were authorized, by an act of | 
the legislature, to sell { and to apply part of the | 
proceeds thereof to a charitable purpose. 
were given tothe ety, for the use of the poor, | 
At what time the members of Ancient | 


Masons” first held subord:naie lodges, does not | 


They | 


Ball of Philadelphia obtained from the grand lodge | 


of that society in London, the charter or Warrant | 
for the grand lodge in Pennsylvania, It is No. 1 in 
-Pennsyly ania, and No. 89 ip Eneland.t and regis- 
tered in the grand lodge, London, vol. $d, Letter C. 
|and bears date July 14th, 1761 


The fraternity of the ancients have since regu- 
| Signed William lord Byron, baron of Rochdale, in 
ithe coun'y of Lancaster, G. M. 


§ Owing to the loss of the aichives, during the revolu- 
tionary war. 


} It is signed by Kelly, (Thomas Erskine, earl Kelly, 
viscount Fenton, G. Master. 
Wm Orbere; 1). G. Master. 
Wm Dickey. 8. G. Warden. 
J. Gibson, I. G Warden. 


| Law. Dermott, G. Secretary. 


suspicious to beware of speaking lightly of that se- 


| cret communion, wh ch called for such punctuality 


from him, whose maxim was, never to spend an 
hour in vain, It cannot be supposed even by the 
most uncharitable, that this great and good man 
would associate himself with ary order of men, 


| whose moral tenets, were dangerons to the peace of 
society, or whose political character was in the 


slightest degree detrimental to 


the operation 
of a Republican government. 


But to the Ma- 


von, the example of this illustrious brother is a prac- 
now appear ;§ but in the 1761 the late Will'am |) 


tical lesson of masonic duty, It is none but the in- 
dolent who count the labour of the ledge fit only to 


|| drive away the tedium of an hour of leisure. ‘The 


industrious and economical man has no leisure hours, 
nor does he want them. The labours that devolve 
upon him he mainly studies to arrange in such or- 
der, that neither shall interfere with the other, and 
the true secret of accomplishing this, is to make la- 
bour his amusement. 

The whole hfe of Franklin was a practical ap- 
plication to the first principles of masonary, His 
study was to do good ; and through the future histo- 
ry of our Republic, posterity shall admire the edi- 
fice he has founded, as the most perfect model ever 
presented to the architect, whose task it isto erect 
in his own mind, a beautiful intellectual temple that 
shall stand forever. Such is the task, and such the 


consumation of the work, whose designs are laid 
down on the trestle board of Specunative Frer- 
masonary.—Albany Record. 
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_|isiclles. The sea sometimes assumes different and who has said t0 its foaming surges, Hitherto. 
|}ors. The materials which compose its bottom, 


THE OCEAN. 


The ocean surreunds the earth on all sides and 
penetrates into the interior parts of different coun- 
tries, sometimes by large openings, and frequently 
by smal] straits—Could the eye take in this im- 
mense sheet of waters at one view, it would appear 
the most august object under the whole heavens. 
It occupies a space on the surface of the globe at 
least three times greater than that which is occu- 
pied by the land ; comprehending an extent ef 148 
millions of square miles. ‘Though the ocean strict- 
ly speaking, is but one immense body of waters, 
extending in different directions, yet different 
names have been appropriated to different portions 
of itssurface. ‘That portion of its waters which 
rolis betwee the western coast of America and the 
eastern shores of Asia, is called the Pacific ocean ; 
and that portion which separates Europe and Afri- 
ca from America, the .Jilantie ocean. 
tions are termed the Northern, Southern and In- 
dian ocean,—When its waters penetrate into the 
Jand, they form what are termed gulfs, and Medi-| 
terranean scas. But without following it through 
all its windings and divisions | shall simply state a 


With regard to the depth of this body of water, 
no certain conclusions yet been formed. Be- 
yond a certain depth, it has hitherto been found 


_unfathomable—We know, in general that 
depth of the sea increases gradually as we leave * the sea. 


the shore ; but we have reason to believe that this 
increase of depth continues only toa certain dis- 
tance. ‘The numerous islands scattered every 
where through the ocean, demonstrate that the bot- 
tom of the water, so far from uniformly sinking, 
sometimes rises into lofty mountains. It is highly 
probable that the depth of the sea is somewhat in 
proportion to the elevation of the land ; for there 
is some reason to conclude, ihat the nresent bed of 
the former ocean, and, if so its greatest depth will 
not excede four or tive wiles ; for there is no moun- 
tain that rises higher abeve the level of the sea. 
But the sea has never been actually sounded to a 
greater depth than a mile and 66 feet. Along the 
coast its depth has always been found proportionate 
to the height of the shove ; where the coast is high 
and mountainous the sea that washes it is deep, but 
where the coast is low, the water is shallow, to cal- 
culate the quaniily of water it contains, we must 
therefore suppose a medium depth. If we reckon 
its average depth at two miles, it will contain 296 
millions of cubical miles of water. We shall have 
a more specific idea of this enormos mass of water, 
if we consider that it is sufticient to cover ihe whole 
globe, to the height of more than eight thousand 
feet; and if this water were reduced to one spher- 
ical mass it would form a globe of more than 800 
miles in diameter. 

With regard to its bottom—As the sea covers so 
great a portion of the globe, we should, no doubt, 
by exploring its interior, discover a vast number of 
interesting objects. So far asthe bed of the ocean 
has been explored, it 1s found to bear a great re- 


like it fall of plains and caverns, some of which are 
perpendicular, while others rise with a gentle ac- 
clivity, and sometimes tower above the water and 
form islands. The materials, which compose the 
bottom of the sea are the same which form the basis 


even rivers rise out of it; an instance of which oc- 
curs near Gor,on the western coast of Hindostan, 


| which is a regular swell of the ocean every 12 


semblance to the surface of the dry land; being|| 


cause it to reflect different hues in different places; 


sun, while the clouds that pass over it communicate 
all the varied and fleeting colors. When the sun 
seines it is green; when he gleams through a fog 
it is yellow; near the poles it is black; while in the 
torrid zone, its color is often brown; and, on cer- 


if sparkling with fire. 

The ocean has three kinds of motion. The first 
that undulation which is produced by the wind, 
and which is entirely confined to its surface. it is 
now ascertained that this metion can be distroyed, | 
and its surface rendered smooth by th.owing oil up- 
on its waves, ‘The second motion is that continual 
tendency which the whole water in the sea has to- 


j wanda the west, which is greater near the equator 
‘than towards the poles. 


ters advance westward, their motion is accelerated; 
‘and after having traversed the globe, they return, 
land strike with great violence on the eastern shore 
(of America. Being stopped by that continent, they 

rush with impetuousity into the gulf of Mexico, 


thence they proceed along the coast ef North Amer- 


| ica, till they come to the south side of Nowfound- 
land, when they (arn off and run down through the 
Western isles. This motion is most probably ow- 
ing tothe diurnal revolution of {he earth on its ax- 
is, Which is in a direction contrary tothe motion of 
The third motion of the sea is the tide, 


hours. ‘lhe motion is now ascertained to be owing 
to the attractive influence of the moon, and also 
partly to that of the sun. There is always a flux 


and its appearance is also affected by winds and|| 


tain oceasions, it assumesa luminous appearance, as | 


It begins on the west side | 


‘of America, where it is moderate; but as the wa- 
Oiher por-|! 


‘shalt thou come, and no father, and here shall thy 


|proud waves be stayed.——Dick’s Christian Phiios- 
opher. 


BXTRACTS 
From Sir Walter Scott’s New Work, ‘The Chroni- 


cles of the Canongate.’ 
Then sing of stage coaches 
And fear no reproaches, 
| For riding in one ; 
But daily be jogging, 
Whilst whistling and flogging, 
Whilst wistling and flogging, 

The coachman drives on. 


Farquhar. 
Disguised in a grey surtout which had seen 


service, a white castor on my head, and a stout 
Indian cane in my hand, the next week saw me 
on mq top of a mail cuach driving to the west- 
ward. 
I like mail coaches, and I hate them. I like 
them for my own convenience, but I detest them 
for setting the whole world a gadding, instead of 
sitting quietly still minding their own business, 
and preserving the stamp of originality of char- 
acter which nature or education may have im- 
pressed on them. 
O1f they go, jingling against each other in 
the rattling vehicle, till they have no more varie- 
ty of stamp in them than so many smooth shil- 
lings—the same even in their Welsh wigs and 
great coats, each without more individuality 
than belongs to a partner of the company, as 
the waiter calls them, of the North coach. 
Worthy Mr. Piper, best of contractors, who 
ever furnished four frampal jades for public use, 
I bless you when I set out on a journey myself ; 


and reflux at the same time in two parts of the 
globe, and these are opposite to each other ; so that | 
when our Antipodes have high water, we have the | 
_same. When the attractive powers of the sun and | 
moon act in the same direction, which happens ai 


\the time of new and full moon, we have the h ch- | 


est or spring tides: but when their attraction 
‘opposed to each other, which happens at the quar-| 


‘ters we have the lowest or reap tides. 


| Such is the ocean a most siupend ous scene of | 


omnipotence, Which forms the most magnilicent fea- | 


‘ture of the globe we inhabit.—When we stand o: | 
the sea shore and cast our eyes over the expance of | 
“its waters, till the sky and waves seem to mingle ; | 
and ail the eye can take at one survey, is but an | 
|inconsiderable speck, less than the [00 10.0th of | 
‘the whole of this vast abyss. If every drop of wa- | 
ier can be divided into 20 millions of distinct | 
parts, as some philosophers have demonstrated, | 
what an immense asseniblage of watery particles | 
must be contained in the unfathomable caverns of | 
the ocean! Here the powers of calculation are’ 
‘completely at defiance: and an image of infinity, 
immensity, and endless duration is presented to the , 
mind. ‘This mighty expanse of waters isthe grand | 
resei voir of nature, and the source of evaporation, 
which enriches the earth with fertility and verdure. | 
Every clond which floats in the atmosphere, and 
every fountain and rivulet and flowing stream, are 
indebted to this inexhaustable source fer those | 
watery treasures which they distribute through eve- 
ry region of the iand. In fine, whether we con- 
sider the ocean as rearing its tremendous billows 
‘in the midst of the tetnpest, or as stretched out in- 


measureable extent, its mighty movements, or the 
‘innumerable beings which glide through its rolling 
| waves—we cannot but be struck with astonishment 
at the grandeur of the Omnipotent Being who 


and in the Mediterranean sea, not far from Mar 


holds its waters “ in the hollow of his hand,’ 


‘to a smooth expanse—whether we consider its im- |, 
of the dry land. It also resembles the land in anoth-|| 


er remarkable particular: many fresh springs, and || 


‘the next coaches under your contract render 
‘the intercourse from Johnnie Groat’s house to 
_Ladykirk and Cornhil! Bridge safe, pleasant, and 
cheap. But, Mr. Piper, you, who are a shrewd 


arithmetician, didit never occur to you to.calcu- 


late how many tool’s heads, which might have 
produced an idea or two ina year, if suffered 
_to remaiu quiet, get effectually addled by joit- 
ing to and fro in those flying chariots of yours ; 
iow many decent countrymen become conceited 
bumpkias after a cattle-show dinner in the capi- 
tal, which they could not have attended save for 
your means ; how many decest country parsons 
return critics and spouters, by way of import- 
‘ing the newest taste from Edinburg Ard how 
will your conscience answer oue day for carrying 
‘so many bonnieflassies to barter modesty for 
‘conecit and Jevity at the metropolitan Vanity 
Fair? Consider, too, the low rate to which 
you reduce human intellect. Ido not believe 
your habitual customers have their ideas more 
enlarged than one of your coacii horses. They 
know the road, like the English postilion, and 
they know nothing besides. They date, like the 
‘carriers at Gadshill, from the death of John 
Osler ; the succession of guards forms a dynas- 
‘ty of them ; coachmen are ministers of state, 
(and an upset is tothem a greater incident than 
a change of administration, The only point of 
interest on the road is to save the time, and 
see whether the coach keeps the hour. This is 
surely a miserable deyradation of human intel- 
lect. 

Take my advice, my good sir, and disinterest- 
edly contrive that once or twice a quarter, your 
most dexterous whip shall overturn a coachful 
of these superfluous travellers, in terrorem to 
those who, as Horace says, ‘delight in the dust 
attracted by your chariots.’ 


Your current and customary mail coach pas- 
‘senger, too, gets abominably selfish, schemes 
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successfully for the best seat, the freshest egg, 
the right cut of thesurloin. The mode of trav- 
elling is death to all the courtesies and kind- 
nesses of life, and goes a great way to demoral-: 
ise the character, and cause it to retrograde to. 
barbarism. You allow us excellent dinners, but | 
only twenty minutes to eat them, and what is’ 
the consequence? Bashful beauty sits on one 
side of us, timid chiidhood on the other; respec- 
table, yet somewhat feeble old age is placed on’ 
our front; and all require those acts of polite-| 
ness which ought to put every degree upon a! 
level at the convivial board. But have we time. 
—we, the strong and active of the party—to 
perform the duties of the table to the more re- 
tired and bashful, to whom these little atten- 
tions are due? The lady should be pressed to 
her chicken, the old man helped to his tender 
slice, the child to his tart. But not a fraction 
of a minute have we to bestow on any other) 


person but ourselves; and the prut-prut-tut-tut 
of the guard’s discordant note, summons us to 
the coach, the weaker party having gone with- 
out their dinner, and the able bodied and active 
threatened with indigestion from having swal- 
lowed victuals like a Leicestershire clown bolt- 
ing bacon. Onthe memorable occasion I am 
speaking of, I lost my breakfast, sheerly from 
obeying the commands of a respectable looking 
old lady, who once required me to ring the bell, 
and another time to heip the tea kettle. I have 
some reason to think that she was literally an 
old stager, who laughed in her sleeve at my 
complaisance; so that I have sworn in my se- 
cret soul revenge upon her sex, aid all such er- 
rant damsels, of whatever age and degree, whom 
I encounter in my travels. [I mean all this 
without the least ill will te my friend the con- 
tracter, who I think has approached as near as 
any one is like to do towards accomplishing the 
modest wish of the Amatus and Amata of the 
Peri Bathos. 
Ye gods, annihilate time and space 
And make two lovers happy. 


ANCIENT BALLADS. 
THE HEIR OF LINNE. 

Like most of the ancient ballads, the Heir of 
Linne conveys an excellent moral. The date of 
its composition is uncertain, but it is far back 
enough to claim the rearest honors of antiquity. 
The heir of Linne is an unthrifty lord, more given 
to spend than to save money, and is left to the 
wild guidance of his ungovernable youth, with- 
out a protector;—his father, a ‘right good lord,’ 
and his mother, a ‘lady of high degree,’ being 
both dead. He passes his days in merriment 
and his nights in revel—cards and dice, riding, 
racing, ranting and extravagance form the bur- 
den of his life, until all his gold is gone. Now 
comes trouble the first. His father’s steward, 
John of the Scales, (a most felicitous name) is 
a keen fellow, and he has become a gentleman, | 
by a slow but strange mutation, (Ovid has re-| 
corded many more strange.) The keen stew- 
ard thus addresses the prodigal heir. 


Let nought disturb thy merry cheer, 
If thou wilt sell thy lands so broad 


| 
‘Welcome, welcome, Lord of Linne, | 
Good store of gold I’ll give thee here.” | 


The tempter’s words are availing, and the 
prodigal Lord of Linne sells his father’s heri- 
tage at one third of its value. He sells all ex- 
cept a lonesome and solitary lodge, situated in 
an unfrequented glen. His departed father had 
predicted that his son would waste his estate, ' 


|just paid out all his money, another calls him a 


'‘!asks the loan of forty pence—of course it is re- 


‘Sweare me nowe upon the reode, | 
That lonesome lodge thonl’t never spend; 

For whe: all the world doth frown on thee, 

Thou there shalt find a faithful friend.’ 


The heir of Linne has once more a replenish-, 
ed purse. He summons his friends, (always 
ready on such occasions,) they rant and roar) 
and make merry. By and by his gold is gone, ' 
and then the summer birds spread their wings, 
and fly from him. He is pennyless. He be-; 
wails his sad estate, but resolves to try the 
friends of his more prosperous hours. One of, 
them, however, is not at home—another has 


thriftless loon, and bids him to go about his 
business. Such is friendship in all ages. 

‘Now well-aday, sayd the beir of Linne, 

Now well-aday, and woe is me; 

For when I had my lands so broad, 

On me they liv’d right merrilie.’ 


So they did, like all friends of the sunny hour. 
The unfortunate Lord of Linne is now in a sad, 
situation. He is too proud to beg, too honest 
to steal, and too feeble to work. At length he 
resolves to go to the lonesome lodge, where his, 
father had told him he would find ‘a trusty | 
friend.’ He comes to the lodge— 


‘He looked up, he looked downe, 

In hope sume comfori for to winne, 

But bare ard loathly were the walls, 

Here’s sorry cheare, quo’ the heir of Linne.’ 


Ivy and dew overshadowed the dim windows; 
the shining sun and the balmy breeze were alike, 
strangers to the place—no chair, no table, no. 
pleasing hearth nor welcome bed awaited him—| 
nothing but a rope with a running noose attract-' 
ed his eye. Over it were inscribed these words, 


‘Ah! graceless wretch, hast spent thine all, 
And brought thyself to penurie? 

All this my boding mind misgave, 

I therefore left this trusty friend; 

Let it now sheeld thy foul disgrace, 

And all thy shame and sorrows end.’ 


The rebuke is sore—but merited—he wel- 
comes the ‘trusty friend,’ fastens the cord round 
his neck, and gives a spring. Behold! the ceil- 
ing bursts asunder, and the heir of Linne tum-, 
bles on the floor, his purpose of*self-destruction | 
unaccomplished, On recovering his senses he 
sees a billet lying beside him, and a key of goid. | 
He finds comfortable news in the billet—it in-, 
forms him of a hole in the wall, where three! 


chests are deposited. 


‘Two were full of the beaten golde, 

The third was full of white mone; 

And over them in broad letters, 

These words were written so plain to see: 


‘Once more my sonne, I sette thee cleare, r 
Amend thy life and follies past, 

For but to amend thee of thy life, 
That rope must be thine end at last!’ ” 


The heir of Linne vows amendment, and he: 
keeps his vow. He hies him to the house of, 
-John of the Scales,’ his own ancestral mansion. 
He there sees three lords drinking wine, and old 


‘John,’ now the Lord of Linne, presiding at the 
board. To him the heir addresses himself and 


fused. He next applies to John’s lady and 
prays for alms ‘for sweet Saint Charitie.” Here 
he meets with a worse rebuff. 
‘Then bespake a good fellowe, 
Which sat at Johno’ the Scales his bord; 
Sayd, Turn againe, thou heire of Linne; 
Some time thou wast a well good lord: 


and said | 


Some time a good fellowe thou hast been, 
And sparedst not thy gold and fee; 


Therefore I’1I lend thee forty pence, 
And other forty if need be. 


And ever, I pray thee, John o’ the Scales, 
To let him sit in thy companie: 

For well I wot thou hadst his land, 
And a good bargain it was to thee. 


Up then spake him John o’ the Scales, 
All wood he answer’d him againe; 
Now Christ’s curse on my head, he saye, 

But I did lose by that bargaine. 


And here I proffer thee, heire of Linne, 
Before these lords so faire and free, 

Thou shalt have it backe againe better cheapg, 
By bundred markes, than I had it of thee. 


I draw you to record, lords, he said. 
With that he cast him a gods-pennie; 
Now by my fay, sayd the heire of Linne, 
And here, good John, is thy money. 


And he pull’d forth three bagges of gold, 
And Jayd them down upon the bord: 
All woe-begone was John o’ the Scales, 
Soe she the could say never a word. 


He told him forth the good red gold, 
He told it forth with mickle dinne. 
The gold is thine, the land is mine, 
And now Ime again the Lord of Linne.’ 


The ‘good fellowe’ does not lose his reward, 
for the forty peuce which he lent, the Lord of 
Linne gives him forty pounds, and makes him 
‘keeper of his forest. And thus the bounteous 
heart is rewarded. 


‘Now well-aday! sayth Joan o’ the Scales: 
Now. well-aday! and woe is my life! 
Yesterday I was Lady of Linne, 
Now Ime but John o’ the Scales his wife. 


Now fare the well, said the heire of Linne; 
Farewell now, Jobn o’ the Scales said hee; 
Christ’s curse light on me, if ever again 
I bring my lands in jeopardy.’ 
This resolution was doubtless kept by the 
heir of Linne, at least old Ballads say nought to 
the contrary. But where one prodigal is thus 
benefitted by a rope, hundreds find it only useful 
‘in a common way, nevertheless the moral is good. 
‘The youth begins in folly and ends in reforma~- 
ition. Y. M. Courier. 


Says Jesse, “ ‘Tim, now can you tell 
How Lawyers doto dress so well ” 
Says'Tim, ‘“ O yes you may. rely on’t 

To get a Swit, ‘hey strip a Client.” 

Says Aleck ; ‘* No; they closer nip him— 
‘J hey tirst obta n the suit, then strip him.” 


Scandal and Virtue. 

On Eagles wings immortal scandals fly 
While virtuous actions, are but born and'die 
Impromptue, on being in company with several 

lad.es, ail of whose names began with B.— 

How strange it is dame fortune should decree; 
‘Phat all our favorites’ names begin with B! | 
How shall | solve this paradox of ours, 

‘The Bee lights always on the sweetest flowers! 

A LIBEL, 

Fraxc.—O, what is man ? 

Gomez.—What ts he ?=-He’s a beast 
That totters on two legs. 

Franc.—And woman ? 

Gomrz.—Umph ! 

There you draw deeply on me—What 1s sue? 
What life—What’s death? O painted vanity ! 
What is she ? She’s a freak—a froth——a bubble : 
A humour bred of drink’s and salt provision, 
What 1s she ? a painted bit of clay, 

That falls to pieces like a lump of sugar— 
[Save that she’s not so sweet.] Her white & red 
Are kept inhealth by murdering crowds of sheep, 


Into whose skins she creeps and cries "Adore me 
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THE CASKET. | ners extremely engaging in young women ; 


indiscriminate attention, that unmeaning Simper, 
One of the chief beauties in a female character is | ectaile sniles on all alike. 


that modest reserve, that retiring delicacy, which an affectation of softness, or from perfect insip.eity, 
avoids the publig eye, and is disconcerted even at | 


the gaze of admiration. When the gil ceases to, 
blush, she has lost the powe:ful charm of beauty. 


‘Tat extreme sensib lity which it indicates may be “composition, and to make them entirely artificial. 


not that 


This arises either trom 


{ ~ 
_ chaste and temperate, yet some of his followers 


were ihe veverse, Epicurus held that the Deity 
was Indiferent to ail the actions of man; his fol- 


‘+ | lowers, therefore, had no other guide ihan the in- 

Our young female friends may pe: haps think that |, 
by persuading them to attend to the preceding rules 
we wish to throw every spark of nature out of their |, 


‘Stinctive desire of their own happiness. 
| A virtuous but rg.d severity 
characteristic of the Rowans 


of u ‘anners was the 
the lirst ages of the 


‘republic. The private of she citizens, frugal, 
considered as a weakness and incumbrance to the. bier from it ; we wish them to possess the most per- 


other sex, but in females is peculiarly engaging. | fect simphiity of heart and manners. 
Bush ng is so far from being necessarily attendant | possess dignity without pride ; 
on guilt, vihat it is {he usual companion of innocence, | Meanness ; and simple elegance without affectation, 
Thai modesty wh ch is so essential to the sex, will | Milton had the same idea when he says of Eve, 

naturally dispose them to be rather silent in compa- | 
nv, especially in a large one: people of sense and | 
dscernment wall never mistake such silence for | 
dullness, A person may take a share in conversa, | 
tion without uttering a syHable: the expression in 


They may 


‘* Grace was in ail her steps, heaven ia her eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love.” 


GLEANINGS FROM HIS! ORY. 


observing eye. Converse with men wiih that dig- | hves on the tops of pillars of various he ght.—-S.me- 


nified mi odesty which may prevent the approach of) on, a native of Cilicia, was the fouuder of this seet. 


the most distant familiarity, and consequently pre-'|In his thirteenth year he lefi the employment of | 


| \|!shepherd to enter a monastery. Wath the most 


vent them from feeling themselves your superiors, 


affability without ‘ved in the early 


In the fifth century there arose a set of famatics || 
the countenance shows it, and this never escapes an| termed Siylues or pillar-saints, who passed their |) 


ite mperate and laborieus, hau its sotiuence on their 
public character. 


he utinest atiention was bestow- 
formation of the mind and charac- 
iter. Lhe Roman matrons did noi regard the care- 
‘ful nature of their oifspring, the rud:ments of their 
education, and the necessary occupations of their 
| household, as the highest points of female nerit. 
| ‘Lhe regular Drama was introduced at Rome 
‘from Greece by Livius Audronicus, in the year 514. 
The earhest uf the old romances appeared about 
| the middle of the twelfity century. Frei ibis fyait- 
stork sprung a numerous offspring equally wild 
and extravagant. 


J hn, King of France, who took the field with 


| 60.000 men against the black Prince, and was Ge- 
Wit is the most dangerous talent which a female | mastic Zeal of religious phienzy, be exhibiied hiw-| 


can possess. it must be guarded with great discre-|, self to his astonished followers on the top ef a co- 


tion and good nature, otherwi ise it will create many jamin 50 feet high, on the mountains of Syria, He 
enemies, 

and delicacy ; yet they are seldom found united || 47 on the top of a column, exposed to the incic- 

Wit is so flattering to vanity, that they who possess mencies of the air, and of the seasons, and often 


it become intoxicated and loose ull selfeoumand. | || suppo: tiag hivaself fornhours and for days on ove 


Humor is a diferent quality. It will make your) foot in his elevated situation. This pirenzy pre- 


company much solic'ted ; but be cautious how you vaided in the east for mary centuries. 


indulge it: it is often a great enemy to del: cacy, || ‘The pecuntary fines for homicide, the ordeal or 
and still a greater one to dignity of character. It | judgere nt of God, and judicial combat, were strik- | 
may sometimes gain you applause, but will never) cag peculiarities im the laws and manners of the 


procure you respect, || norihern pations, and particularly of the Franks. 


seware of detraction, especially where your own | By this warlike, barbarous people, revenge was es- 


sex are concerned, You are generally accused of || teemed honorable and meritorious. “ibe high spirit-|) 


beiag particularly addicted to this vice, perhaps ed warrior chastised oy vindicated with his owa | 


jusily ; men are fuil as gailty of itwhen their inter-)| hand the injuries whch he had received or in-'| 
esis interfere But as your interests more frequent- | ileted. 


ly clash, and as your feelimgs are quicker, your! || but to recove.le, and was satisiied if he could per-| 


temptations to it are more frequent, For this rea-)) wade the aggressor to pay, and the injured P arty | 
son be particularly tender of the :eputation of your 
own sex, 


Consider every species of ind+licacy in emote | peamommnge according to the rank, the sex, and the 
sation as shameful in itself, and h.ghl. disgusting to|! country of the person slain. 


modest men as wellas to you. ‘I'he dissoluteness of|| By the ancient laws of the Franks, a party aceus- 


some men’s education nay allow them to be divert- ed of any crime was allowed to produce compurga- 
ed with a kind of wit, which yet they have delicacy |tors, or a ceriain number of witnesses, according to 


enough to be shocked at whea it comes from the ||the measure of the oflence ; and if these declared | 
mouth of a female. 


Christian purity is of that de-|/ upon oath their belief of his innocence, it was held 
licate nature that it caonct even hear certain things’ a sufficient exculpation. Seventy-two compurgators | 


without contamination, [t is always in the power | were required to acquit a murderer or an incendi- 
of womea to avoid these ; no man but a brute or a ary. 


fool wiil insult a wontan with conversation which | surd practice ‘probably gave rise to the trial by or- 
he sees gives her pain; nor will he dare to do it if | deal, which was termed, as it was believed to be, 
she resent the injury witha becoming spirit. TV here|j the j judgement of God. ‘The criminal was ordered, 
isa dignity in conscious virtue which is able to awe}! at the option of the judge, to prove his innocence or 
the most shameless and abandoned of men. You|/ guilt by the ordeal of cold water, or boiling waiter, 
will be reproached, perhaps, with an affectation of} or red hot iron. He was tied hand and foot, and 
delicacy ; but, at any rate, it is better to run the risk/|throwa into a pool, to sink or swim ; he was made 
of being ‘thought ridiculous than disgusting. ‘The! to fetch a ring from the bottom of a vessel of boiling 
men will complain of your reserve ; they will assure |. water, or to walk barefooted over burning plough- 


you that a more frank behaviour would make you|| shares, History records examples of those wonder- 
more amiable ; but they are not sincere when they 


tell you so. lt might on some occasions render you 


or pain. 
more agreeable as companions, but it would make;| ‘The ancient Persians in general bestowed the, 
you less amiable as women ; an important distine-| 


‘utmost attention on the education of youth. Chil-, 
tion of which many of the sex are not aware. || dren at the age of five years were committed to the 
Have a sacred regard to truth. Lying is a mean’! care of the magi, for the improvement of their mind 
and despicable vice. Some who possessed excellent!|or morals. ‘They were trained at the same time to 
parts have been so much addicted to this, that they} every manly exercise. 
could not be trusted in the,relation of any story, es-'| Epicurus, one of the ancient Greek philosophers, 
pecially if it contained any thing of the marvellous, =| taught that man’s supreme happiness consisted in 
or if they themselves were the heroines of the tale. \{pleasure. He limited the term so as to make it 
‘There is a certain gentleness of spirit and man. mean only the practice of virtue. ‘Though h¢ was 


‘The magistrate interfered, not to punch | 


io accept the moderate fine which was imposed as ! 
ithe price of blood, and of which the measure was, 


The flagrant perjuries occasioned by this ab- || 


ful experiments having-been made without injury | 


feaicd by him at Poictiers in 1356. was led in tri- 
umph to London, and became the fellew prisoner 


‘of David, King of Scotland, who was defeaicd in 
Wit is perfectly consistent with sofiness, inte ‘din 461, aged 69 years, of which he had passed 


the battle of Durham by Philly pa, Queen to ka- 

The state of England and of France, the two 
jmost polished kingdoms of Europe, furn shes a good 
‘eriterion of the condition of society in the fifteenth 
‘century. Even in the large cities the horses were 
‘roofed with thatch, and had no chinmnes, Glass 
windows were rasan rave, and the floors were 
‘covered w.th In Evgland wine was scld 
only in the shops of apothecar es, 

Pajet suade from linen rags was first manufac- 
‘tured in the beginning of the fifteenth century ; and 
the use of linen for shirts was at that time a very 
‘rare piece of Juxury. 

Sevicus alaim had been excited at the progress 
‘of luxury before the fifteenth century, for the Par- 
liment, under Edward lif, found it necessary to 
prohibit the use of gcld and silver ih apparel to all 
not an income of one hund:ed poundsa 
vear; and Charles VI of France ordained chat 
none "hocld presume to entertain with more than 
two dishes and a mess of soup, 


THE FATAL PROMISE. 

There are few instances in which parential au- 
thority is so frequently exercised, as in that to pre- 
veni marriages where pecuniary circumstances ren- 
‘der the match unprudent, and perhaps there are 
none in which its exercise is productive of worse 
| consequences, ‘The reasons should indeed be co- 
| gent, tiiat should justify a parent in exercising more 
than persuasion where the happiness ef a child is 
completely at stake. The tragic result of such in- 
\terference it is now our melancholy task to relate. 
| Mary N. the daughter of a respectable aitorney in 
N orth Wales, but who is now dead, received atten- 
‘tions from two suitors, to one of whom she gave her 
‘heart, and would also have accompanied the gift 
|with her hand, but for the interference of her mioth- 
|,er, who induced her to accept the address of a Mr 
||P. a wealthier, and in the eyes of Mrs N. a much 
eligible match. ‘lhis teasing caused the 
young lady to regard the unfavorable lover with 
‘still greater dislike which increased to hatred on bis 
| persevering in his addresses, after which she threw 
herself so far on his generosity as to confess her at- 
\tachment to his rival, and to beg him to be content 
\with her friendship. Matters stood thus for some 
‘months, when the mother was seized with illness, 
| which terminated fatally. In her dying hour, her 
daughter was by her bedside, and she wrung from 
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the weeping girl a promise, that she would give her | 
hand to Mr P. who was now to her a most loathed | 
object. She gave the promise required, and from | 
that hour her countenance was uvever once tluminec | 
by even a transitory smile. She had one lasi inter-| 
view with the object of her fondest ailect:ons, What 
passed is and ever must be unknown ; but as soca | 
as it was over, he was observed to quit the house | 
like a maniac, and she was discovered by he: d -| 
mestics in strong hysterics. A oi twa afterwa: 

she sent for the man to whom her fate was to be | 
united, and appointed the day for the wedding It! 
arrived ; and «he proceeded to ; ihe pak 
lid hue of death sat on her counienaice. She re-. 


ithe 


shel. be obliged to recite six stanzas of ‘Telema- 
chas.” 


A MOONLIGHT ADVENTURE. 
‘**How beautiful is pight 

A few yeors ago, in the course of a pedestrian 
tour along the “anks of the Hudsor, | stopped for 
ta litle tavern situated near the river. 
It was a wild spot, and surrounded with a thick 
copse of lowoak trees. Im the course of the evening 
{ was induced to take a stroll, the air being plea- 


fused the aid alike of her bridegroom and the bride- | 


maids: she walked alone with measured steps to the | 
church door, where she paused, and glanced her | 


the church, and the ceremony was peeformed. On| 
leaving the sacred pile, she informed her husband | 
that she woul require one Gay to cali her spirits, | 
and that therefore she must be permitted to remain | 
alone until the next morning. ‘The arrangement | 
was assented to; and after the bridal feast was, 
ever, the husband returned to his own nouse, Ear-| 
ly the next morning, however, he repaired to claim | 
his bride ; but she had saved herself from h's further | 
persecutions ; he discovered hey lying a pallid. 
corpse on her bed. A bottle of landanum, which, 
he found by the bedside, revealed the whole of the | 
horrible and unwelcome truth—she had drank the’ 
poison. The unfortunate lover has not yet been. 
heard of.—— Album, 
THE CAEINET 

Tue Empress Carnentng or Russia. 
following rules forthe government of the visitors, 
were posted up by order of the Empress Cathe- | 
rine, in her private Palace, called “ The Hermit- 
age.” 

«Sit down if you like, and that where you 
please, without being desired a 100 times.” 


Rules to which those who enter must submit. | 
| 


The! 


| 


“1.—Shey willleave their dignity at the door, 
as also their hats and their swords. 

“2,—'They will equally abandon all pretentions 
to etiquette as wéll as pride, if they sometimes find | 
themselves troubled with it. In a word every thing | 
which bears the slightest resemblance to presump- | 
tion. | 

ss 3.——They will be gay without being boisterous, | 
and will take care not to break or damage any 
thing, nor to bite any thing, let it be what it may. 

“4—They will sit or stand according to their 
pleasure, or walk about if they take it into their 
heads, without regard to other people. 

“5 —They will neither speak too much nor too 
loud, in order that other people’s ears may not be 
annoyed, 

§,—They will argue without warmth or pas-; 
sion. 

“ 7—They will neither sigh nor yawn, for fear 
of communicating their ennui to the company. 

*§—If any proposes an innocent amusement, 


«9—At table ever} one will eat whatever he 
pleases, and as much as he pleases, but he will drink 
moderately, so that he may be able to walk home. 

« 10—In going out, all disputes will be forgotton, 
and that which has entered by one ear will pass 
out at the other. If any one is convicted by the 
testimony of two witnesses of having infringed any 
of the above regulations the culprit shall be cen- 
deraned, for each breach to drink a glass of cold 


‘| standing on the brink of the river. She leaned tow- 


sam, and the moon sending a flood of light ever the 
lan ‘scape, 


a page of Talemachus. He who shall infringe’ 
three of the regulations during the same evening, 


A GOOD SHOT. 

; It is now, said Von Wyk, more than two years 
since, in this very place we now stand, I ventured 
to take one of the most dai.ng :hots that ever was 
hazarded. My wife was sitting within the house 
near the door, the children were playing about her, 
and I was without, busied in doing something to a 
wagon, When suddenly though it was mid-day, an 
enormous hon appeared, came up, and laid himself 
quietly down in the shade, upon the very threshold 
of the door! My wife, either frozen w th fear, or 
aware of the danger attending any attempt to fly, 
remained motionless in her place, while the chil- 
dren took refuge in her lap. The cvy they uttered 
attracted my attention, and I hastened towards the 


1 left the travelled road, and entered the forest. 


1 At length | fell into a little foot path, along which | 
eye towards her mother’s tomb She then entered || 


i walk od without marking the distance, or the di-; 
rection of my ramble. By and by I came toa cot-| 
‘tage, but the door was shut, and I continued my | 
walk. I now emerged from the forest, and the 
foot path led me along a high bank which overhung | 
the river, Its broad surface was smooth and glassy, 
aud it flowed on so quieily, that the image of the| 
moon seemed as firmly set in its waters, as did the | 
plaoet itself in the sky. 

I still went on filled with the beauty of the night 
and the sweet serenity of nature around me. A 
thousand delightful dreams passed through my ima- 
gination, each touching my heart with some corres- 
ponding emotion.—Suddenly my ear was filled’ 
with the sweetest music. It was the voice of a wo- 
man, and at a little distance I saw a female form 


ards the water, and, apparently unconscious that a 
listener was near, she poured her melody over its 
bosom. I fancied that its current flowed smoother, 
and that its ripples whispered with a softer cadence, 
as if listening for the sound. The breathing melo- 
dy of the voice I cannot give: the words were as 
joilows: 

Oh swiftly floats the stream, 

Its waters will not stay, 

They glide like pleasure’s dream, 

Away, away. 


The laughing ripples flash 

With many a silver ray. 

But light as love they dash 
Away, away. 


| The eddies, clear as glass, 

Like lingering lovers play, 

But soon like lovers pass 
Away, away. 


But other waves as bright 

Along these bank will siray, 

Then let them speed their flight 
Away, away. 

My imagination was wrought to the highest pitch. 
‘The outlines of the fair one’s figure, as I trac’d it! 
on the face of the moonlit water, seemed beautiful | 
as the matchless marble of the Venus de Medici. 
‘The words of the poet were in my mind, and they 
broke from my lips. 

Oh! ne’er did Grecian chisel trace 
A Nymph, a Naiad, or a Grace, 
Of feirer form, or lovelier face. 

My voice had broken the holy silence that reign- 
ed ever the scene. The fair one started ; she turn- 
ed her face suddenly round upon me. Gvod heav- 
ens ! it was black ! 


Godrane, bishop of Venice, used to say:—* To 
compose isan author’s heaven; to correct his works, | 


door ; but my astonishment may well be conceived, 
when | found the entrance to it barred in such a 
way. Although ‘he animal had not seen me, un- 
armed as I was, escape seenied impossible ; yet [ 
glided gently scarcely kuowing what I meant te do, 
to the side of the house, up to the window of my 
chamber, where I new m) loaded gun was standing. 
By a most happy chance, | had set it in thecorn- 
ner close by the window, so that I could reach it 
with my hand ; for, as you may perceive, the open- 
ing is too small to admit of my having got in ; and, 
still more fortunately, the door of the room was 
open, so that | could see the whole danger of the 
scene. The lion was begioning to move, perhaps 
with the intention of making a spring. ‘There 
was no longer any time to think ; I called softly to 
the mother not to be alarmed, and, invoking the 
name of the Lord, fired my piece . The ball pas- 
sed directly over the hair of my boy’s head, and 


|\lodged in the forhead of the lion immediately 


above his eves, which shot forth, as it were, sparks 
of fire, and stretched him on the ground, so that he 
never stirred more.—Lichtenstein’s Travels in 
South Africa. 


The Abbe Anduze relates, iat as he was one 
day making the best of his way over a mountain in 
the Alleghany range, he suddenly felt the soil move 
[under his feet, and perceived that a tolerable large 
sized field, well covered with trees, was rapidly 
travelling down towards the plain, whither he quick- 
ly arrived without the least inconvenience—These 
moving landscapes are common in those hills.! 


A beautifuleye makes silence eloquent ; a kind 
eye makes contradiction an assent ; an enraged 
eye makes beauty deformed : the eye speaks a 


language. in which there can be no deceit, nor 


ean a skillful observer be imposed upon by looks, 
‘even among courtiers or women. 


Happiness. If you wish to be happy for a day 
get well shaved; if for a week get invited to a wed- 
ding; if for a month, buy a good nag; if for half 
a year, buy a handsome house; if for a year, marry 
a handsome wife; if for two years, take Holy Orde- 
rs; but if you would be always gay and cheerful, 


{practice temperance. 


Breaxinc up Hovusexeerinc. In England 
lately some persons were alarmed by an uncommon 
noise in a house as they were passing it. A consta- 
ble was procured, who on entering found a man per- 
fictly sober, and of decent appearance, engaged in 
breaking his furniture which was of the best quality, 
in pieces On being asked his reasons for suth con- 
duct, he with good humour and mildness replied 
‘Gentlemen, I have used every endeavour to keep 
a house above my head for the last three years, but 
on account of my wife being a drunkard | find jt 
impossible to do so any lenger. Every article in the 


an author’s purgatory; but to correct the on lay in the middle of the foor broken to pie- 


water without even eqcepting the ladies, and to read} an author’s hell.“ Rees, 
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BOSTON DEC, 8. 
** The laborer is worthy of his hire.’ And ** from 
thy servant withold not that which is due.’’ 


Te delinquent subscribers to the Mirror, ar’ 
hereby notified that all outstanding accounts of th 


MASONIC MI RROR, 


same, have been placed in the hands of Mr. Exrs:i+ 
Fiexp for collection, and that he is duly authoriz 


ed and instructed to use efficient means for the 
speedy adjustment. 


We have been urged to this course solely b; 
motives of interest. ‘* Short settlements make long 
friends” is an old adage ; and whether generall 
true or not, long credit is in a fair way to make 
short frien’s for us. There are a large number 
of gentlemen, whose names help to lengthen ow 
subscription list, but who, to us, are three years in 


-riber on our list who wil! be lax in squaring his 
account. He must be sensible that he himself is a 
‘oser by his neglect. He compels us to neglect our 
awn duty ; he renders it impracticable for us to be- 
stow that attention on the management and execu- 
on of the paper, which it requires. It was com- 
enced to promote the interests of one of the best 
islitutions ever created by man, and it is the earn- 
*t wish of our heart to render it worthy of that 
ostttution, Our subscription list is sufficiently 
»rge to enable us,—did all pay,—to make it one 
{the handsomest papers in the country, and it 
would be as gratifying to us as to its patrons ; and 
0 fact, unless we are by prompt payments, enabled 
to make the necessary improvements, we had much 
vather discontinue it. We will not publish a pa- 
ver unworthy of patronage, nor involve ourselves 
for the benefit of others. 


Should there be any, who, from fortuitous cir- 


quire many of the living tongues thoroughly, and 
to become acquainted with modern literature, those 
who knew him can bear testimony.» Mr. Noah, 
with whom he has been associated for nearly two 
years, speaks of him as follows :—* Whatever oc- 
casiona] differences he may have had with his asso- 
ciates, he never had any with us: he was one of the 
first young men of the age, in point of education, 
general information, wit, talent, great and varied; 
he had high chivalrous notions of bonor, and has 
thrown away his life, a victim to a custom which 
he himself dispised, and satirised even within a few 
days.” He is said to have been one of the ablest 
theatrical critics of the day. 

The following is an extract from the article re- 
ferred to as having been written by Mr. Graham, 
a few days previous to his unfortunate rencontre.— 


It appeared in the Enquirer of Saturday Nov. 24, 
and the duel was foughi on the Wednesday suc 
ceeding. It is easier to make laws than to observe 


arrear of their duty : such, though we would not 
} willingly give cause for unpleasant feeling, cannot | 
i expect further indulgence. 


cumstances, are unable to discharge their bills, they 
shall, by sending an avouched statement of the fact, 
receive a receipt in full, with our thanks and best || 


We svlicit the petron-| 


age of no man who requires more than one year’s | 


credit; much less the patronage of hirs who neglect: 
our call for three years in succession. 


is a still larger portion who stand indebted for two 
years subscription : it is expected they w.ll infer 
what we would say toth-m from the preceding.— 
Those who are in arrears one year only, will accept 
our acknowledgment of favors received, and lay us 
under further obligation by remitting the amount 


discharged their bills puncfually, we extend the 
‘right hand of fellowship ;” to them, (and we 
wish they were more numerous) we are under 
many obligations: we rank them among our “friends 
in-deed.” | 

The gentleman named as having the adjustment 
of the accounts, will transmit to each subscriber, or 


tothe Agent in his vicinity, his bill to the first of 


January next, and it is expected the amount will 
forthwith be remitted by mail. Agents are partic- 
ularly requested tu render him such assistance as 
may be in their power: they may facilitate the bus- 
iness very considerably ; the favor will be duly ap- 
preciated and at any time cheerfully reciprocated. 
There is no occasion to “mince the matter”—we 
are in want of funds. Of that which is due us, we 
must have something, We have no heritage to 
draw upon ; our estate is at our fingers’ end, and 
by the interest arising from it we expect to live and 
be enabled to contribute our portion to the great 
reservoir of comforts. We speak plainly, for it is 
become necessary for us to be distinctly understood. 
There are from 8000 to 10,000 dollars due us from 
subscribers to the Masonic Mirror. t is all in 


small demands; none exceeding eight dollars and 


Sifiy cents, and may therefore, (presuming a dispo- 
sition on the part of the indebted,) be liquidated 


He benefits , 
himself nothing, but injures us materially. There | 


wishes. We wish not to make cost for the unfor- 
tunate, nor add to their troubles, but we cannot af- 
ford them a free subscription. 

Our subscribers are sensible that, to make the 
paper more acceptable to them, we have rejected 
all advertising patronage, which is the life blood 
of most public journals; relying upon their generous 
patronage alone, we trust, fondly trust, although 
clouds and darkness now hover around us, that in 


|\the end we shall not be disappointed. 
due with all convenient despatch. To such as have | 


Dvev.—In our last we mentioned the death of 


Mr. William G. Graham, associate editor of the 
New-York Enquirer, in a duel with a Mr. Barton 
of Philadelphia. The difficulty originated at a 
private company. Mr. G., inthe dispute, gave 
his antagonist a blow, which, he says in a letter to 
Mr. Noah, forced his companion into the condi- 
tion of a challenger, and consequently, as a gen- 
tleman of honor, he could not decline the offer.— 
I'he parties met on the old duelling ground, at Ho- 
boken. 'Twoshots were exchangeée : the first hav- 
ing proved ineffectual, the second of Mr. Graham 
proposed that the parties each advance one step, 
which was acceded to. At the second fire, Gra- 
ham observed—‘* am shot—I am a dead man— 
Barton, I forgive you,” and fell!—He was imme- 
diately conveyed to the boat in waiting, and when 
laid down, the only words he uttered were—‘“ I am 
in great pain,” and died ina few minutes. He was 
privately buried in St. Mark’s church yard, but 
afterwards disintered, a jury of inquest called, and 
a verdict given of “death by a gun shot wound ” 
Mr. Graham was a native of Catskill, N. Y— 
‘«‘ He went to England at the age of seventeen, and 


arrived in its metropolis without meney and with- 
out friends. 


tune, who inquired for the author, and took him 


An article which he wrote in a news-|| 
paper excited the attention of a gentleman of for-| 


them; to preach than to abide by the precepts 
preached. 

‘In spite of all that has been said in behalf of 
the system, to show its necessity and its use, we can- 
not imagine a single substantial argument in its fa- 
vour. Some sensible people have, at various times, 
yielded to it, because the general usage had stamp- 
ed a refusal to fight with the brand of cowardice.— 
We have a striking case of this kind in our own 
city, where a man of the loftiest abilities, the most 
unquestioned courage, and the most amiable char- 
acter, fell a sacrifice to the abominable practice, in 
the face of his deliberate and his recorded abhor- 
rence. ‘Those Legislatures which have affixed pen- 
alties to duelling, deserve the respect of all philan- 
thropists. But the administrators of the law are 
culpably Jax in putting its provisions into execution. 
Here, in New-York, within a few days, a case has 
occurred, which ended as it ought to end; and 
which, whilst it throws ridicule on the practice 
generally, shows with what impunity the laws may 
ibe violated. ‘Iwo lads of obscure professions, and 
in low life, though they were bound in honor to ap- 
pease their wounded feelings, (wounded in re- 
ference to some dispute as paltry as themselves) by 
a resort to pistols. They borrowed these from 
‘somebody, and footed it a mile or two beyond the 
‘city, and fired at each other. Fortunately, the 
\consequer.ce was merely the loss of an ear to one of 
‘the combatants. If the whole squad were now to 
be cropped and birched, they would be treated ac- 
‘cording to their station and their conduct. When 
‘every whipper snapper in the community can reaeh , 
the honorable eminence of a duelist, surely men of 


‘sense, character and standing, ought to hold the 
‘usage in utter scorn, 


Lower CaNADA.-——There seems to be an irrecon- 
‘cilable difference between the people of this provinee 
andthe present Executive. Nothing Jess than a thor- 


without subjecting any toinconvenience. It must 
appear evident to all, that, we have expended a con- 
siderable sum to create so large a demand; and 
we canuot believe that we have an individual sub-| 


ougn change in the government can allay the excite- 
‘ment. Revolutionary symptoms are apparent. The 
‘editor of the Canadian Spectator, an able and inde- 


pendeni journalist has been indicted for expressing bis 
‘opinions too freely. 


home. He shortly afterwards sént him to Cam- 
bridge, where he completed his studies. His pat 
ron at his death left him a handsome provision, 
which enabled him to travel on the continent.— 
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. | | That he availed himself of these advan‘ages to ac- 
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Liverpool, he is snugly caged in Quebec, waiting the 


State street the fire was soon got under. ‘The situation’ 
, and speedy extinguishment of the fire afforded an ex- | 


Vou. 
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{From the T enton Emporium. } 
WINTER. 

Time swiftly flies—in bold career, 
Still circling on from year to yea, 
No pause he-makes—o’er town or tower, 
By night’s still couch—at mid day’s hour— 
Still on he sweeps ; eaeh matin chime 
Gives warning of the flight of Time. 


But yesterday—each eye hath seen 
Nature in youth and beauty green 
The cowslip raised its dewy head— 
The wild rose graced its wilder bed—- 
The Jaurel bloom and scented thyme, 
Combined to form a wreath for Time. 


But he hath dashed them from his brow, 
Aud winter’s treasures deck him now— 
His locks display the snowy gem, 
Diamonds of hail his diadem, 

And winter, from his frozen clime, 
Follows the wasting flight of time. 


R. H. Hitxi.—This is the name of the person men- | 
tioned by us sometime since, as being in jail in Niagara | 
county, on his own confession of having cut the throat | 


of Morgan. 4 the late term of the Ceurt of Oyer and 
Terminer, he was called upon by Judge Bird-ali to go’ 


Theatricgls.—The Parisian Dancers have drawn 
full houses at the Tremont, we believe, every night 
of their appearance, and the manager has undoubt- 
edly made a saving, if not a profitable business of 
their engagement. Mr. Horn and Mis. Knight, 
celebrated vocalists, are engaged at the Federal-st. 
theatre; where the new piece of Faustus will be 
produced in a superior style of excellence, on Mon- 
day evening. The managers of each establishment 


spare neither pains nor expence in their endeavors 
to gratify the public. 


THE AMARANTH.—The subscriptions re- 
ceived for this work, though liberal, are not yet suf- 
ficient to warrant its commencement. The first 
number will be issued in February, if the patron- 
age at that time, be equal to the expense of publi- 
cation, which we doubt not will be the case. No 
pains will be spared to bring it out in elegant style- 
Agents are respectfully requested to continue their 
exertions in procuring subscribers ; having a care 
that none be received who are unwilling to comply 
strictly with the terms, 


before the Grand Jury, and state ia what manner he | 
was concerned in the murder 5 but declined doing 20, || 
stating that he had given his confeswion in writing, and | 
that he thought, was sufficient to justify the Jury in| 
finding a bill against him. The Jury then examined | 
gentiemen who heard his confession before the Justice, | 
and afte: a thorough investigation, unanimously agreed, | 
that he wes in no wise connected with the murder. Hill | 
was then set at liberty. It is a matter of regret that 
every villain who has yet attempted to impose upon the 
public in matters connected with the Morgan BuGBE AR, | 
should have escaped upwhipt of justice. It is not suf-| 
ficieut that they are expused ; they merit a punishment | 
more summary, several prosecutions have been com- | 
menced against members of the Morgan commitiee of, 
investigatinn, for slanderous and false accusations. 


The reaction is going on rapidly. 


Snelson, the Bank Robber, Taken'!—The Royalton | 
Vt. Advocate, received this morning, states, by infor- H 
Mation received from Quebec, that Snelson, the robber | 
of the Petersburg Bank, has been arrested, and is in| 
prison in that plece. It is reported thgt Snelson engag- 
eda passage to Liverpool, in a vessel about to sail, 
paid for the same, and entered the assumed aame of! 
Mazwell, as his; on the books—that just before the) 
vessel sailed, he left the city, and proceede' about ten 
miles into the country, where he remained some days 
at ease in his supposed secure retreat His residence 
soon became known in the city, and excited suspici- | 
ons, which onthe return of areconnoitering party with 
Snelson a prisoner, were proved to have been web 
founded. Instead, therefore of being on his voyage to 


receipt of a bill of exchange from the Uuited states. 


Fire.---The loudest alarm of fire which has occurred 
in this city for many weeks, was given on Wednesday, | 
when the rear of the house on Washing'ton Street, occu- | 
pied by Mis. Brewer, was discovered to be on fire, | 
from live cinders from the chimney. A plentiful supply 
of water being furnished from the City Reservoir in 


cellent test of the utility of the hose «ystem, avd of the) 


intelligence and efficieacy of the fire department.—Cen- | 
tinel. 


Concress.—The twentieth Congress, commenced | 
on Monday last. The choice of Preside:t pro tem. by | 
the Senate, and of Speaker by the House, was among 
the first businesse The message was probably deliver. 


edon Tuesday ; in which case, it was teceived here | 
late last night . | 


Infectious Disease.—The Brooklyn Long Island 
Star of Thursday morning, says that a disease of an 


= 


had sailed from Rio under convoy of some Brazil- 
ian men of war ; when toree days out, they fell iD 
with two Buenos Ayrean privateers, which captur- 
ed the whole of the merchantmen, and the men of 


war returned to port to give an account of their 
mission !—N, Y. Gaz. 


From Carthagena.—-An arrival at New-York bring® 
| advices tothe 6th November. There had beem no lat® 

intelligence from the Pacific. Advices from Bogot® 
had been received to about the 20th of October. Se 
cording to these, the government under the adminis 
tration of Bolivar was adopting meavures for reducing 
the army, and the pay of its officers, and making other 
arrangements to relieve the country of its pecuniary 
difficulties. It was said that aa additional tax of 100 
per annum, had been or was about to be imposed upon 
all foreiga merchants. 


From Mexico —The Editors of the New-York Ga- 
zette have received Vera Cruz papers to the 0th No- 
vember.--A convoy, with two millions of dodlars, left 
the city of Mexico on the 6th November for Vera 
Cruz. By a decree of the Mexican Congress of Octo- 
ber 16, all Spanish Ecclesiastics are ordered to ‘eave 
the country, and ali the property in their convenis to 
be forthwith delivered up to the Mexican Ecclesiastics. 
They are by the decree forbid to remove any thing but 
their own personal effects. Al! Spauish subjecis had 
been ordered to Mexico, in consequence of which they 
had become alarmed, and were embarking for the Uni- 
ted States and Great Britain. Com. Porter with the 
frigate Libertad and brig Guerro, was at Vera (Cruz. 


infectious nature, and very rapid and fatal in its effects, | 
lately broke out on board the steam frigate Fulton, at the. 
Navy Yard at that place. The Fulton has jong been 
divested of her steam apparatus, and fitted as a receiv-| 
ing ehyp, and moored at a dock near the shore on the| 
east side of the Wallabout. It is said that 35 persons | 
have died on board, of the small pox and of fever, | 
some of whom were il only two or three days. The, 
sick and wel! are all removed, and the vessel is sae | 
undergoing a purification. 


The United States and England. A \etter from. 

a respectable source in London, says. “* I under- 
stand that the Commercial Treaty between Great! 
ritain and the United States has been renewed for 
an indefinite time—-each party to give the other 
twelve months notice if it wishes it modified or to 
cease, ‘fhe West India question remains in statu 
quo. Great Britian refuses to concede what she 
ofiered in the first instance. If the two Govern- 
ments cannot agree respecting the Eastern Boun- 


dary, the matter is to be referred to the umpirage 
of some friendly power. 


FROM RIO DE JANEP 


We learn frou Capt. Bassett,of ‘ae brig William 
Tell, which arrived on Saturday f¥om Rio de Jan- 
eiro, that the Emperor was collecting all his forces, 
and it was supposed they were destined for Rio 
Grand. The country was in a most deplorable con- 
dition; no money in circulation, except paper, and 
tha! was at a discount of 40 per cent. 

The Brazilian frigate Perla was, in consequence 
of a mutiny on board, lost about the $d of O:tober, 
a short distance north of Cape Frio, and all hands 
were supposed to have perished. 

The U.S. ship Macedonian, Capt. Biddle, ar- 
rived at Rio on the 29h of September. 

In addition to the foregoing verbal intelligence, 
we hwe been permitted to peruse letters up to the 
6ih of October, from which we learn, that the mer- 
chants of Buenos Avres had loaned the government 
three millions of dollars, and that it was determin- 


ed to prosecute the war against the Empeior with 
the greatest vigor. 


Carpets of equal texture and beauty, and of 
greater width and thickness, thanthe are 
manufactured at the Great Falls Works, Somers- 
worth, and sold atthe same price. 


City Exection—The election of City Officers will 


take place on Monday. There will probably be some 
change in the Board of 4ldermen. 


Sickness at Port aw Prince--We regret to learn,says 
the American, by the sch. Express, at this port from /’ort 
au Prince, that the yeliow fever prevailed there, and 
had proved fatal to American citizens, Amuug the 
deaths which had oceurrei, was that of D. Dorrey, 
American consul], om the 4th ult; and capt. . iiss, 


lost four men before she left Port au Prince --Balt. 


= —— 


= 


GRAND ROYAL ARCH CHAPTER OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Notice ix hereby given, that 
astaied meetiig of the 
Grand Royal Arch Chapter of 
this Comm onwesith wi'l be 
held at Mason-’ Hall, on Tues- 
day the 1: th inst. at 6 o'clock, 
P. M concerned il] 
take due nutice thereof, ..d 
govern themselves accordi g- 
ly. 

By direction of M. E. Daniel L. Gibbens, w H.P- 


Attest, SAM’L. HOWE, G’d. Sec’y. 
Dec. 1. 


GRAND COU.\CIL OF R.& S. MASTERS. 
Notice is hereby given, that a stated meeiing of 
the G. C. of R. & S, Masters will be held at Ma- 
sons’ Hall, in Boston, on Weduesday the 12:h day 
of December inst. at 10 o’clock A. “i. All con- 
cerned will take due notice thereof and govern 
themselves accordingly. 
By direction of 4. 4. Deme, M.1.G. M. 
Aliest. ‘Luos. Payson, G, S. 
Dec. 1, 1827. 


This day pubiished 


The letter speaks of the extreme inertia of the 
Brazilian government, from the Emperor down to | 
the lowest grade of offieers. Among other instances | 
of the success of the Buenos Ayreans, if is mention-|, 


ed that a fleet of eight or ten sail of merchantmen| 


By MARSH & CAPEN, 362 Washington St. 
The NEW ENGLAND ALMANAC and -SONT@ 
CALENDER. This work ison a new and improved 
plan, and said to contain more useful and correct inform- 
ation then any ever published ty New England, 

Price 12 1-2 ceats——a liberal discount made to traders, 
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of the brig Good Return, of ‘his port. The Express _ 
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Vor. 


THE WREATH. 


** Tho’ thus confie’ ry my y agile nay fy 
* Thro’ all regions of variety — Otway 


The following lines are respectfully dedicated to 
Mrs. B-—r,on the death of her sister 
by S. A. T. 
FOR THE MIRROR. 

Not long she continued to dwell where earth’s flowers 

Are revived by the sun’s cheering light; 
But she slept in repose undisturbed by the showers 

That wept o’er the rose bud at night. 


She was calmly resigned to yield to the voice, 
That call’d her from this frail scene of sorrow; 

And serenely she dwells where Angels rejoice, 
Tp the realms of that fairer to-morrow. 


_Like a rose bud that blossoms ere the bright sum appears, 


And is pluck’d while the dew drop is there; 
At a moment like this in the bloom of her years, 
She was called to a garden more fair. 


We beheld the fair gem, as it linger’d awhile 
On the stem where its blossom was given; 
Until it was borne with its radient smile, 
To be crown’d with the beauty of Heaven. 


From the London ‘ Forget me not.”’ 
FAIRY GAMBOLS. 


Night’s silver lamp accends the skies, 
By myriad splendid stars impearl’d, 
And bids her midnight beauties rise 
To light and charm a wearied world. 


Yon mouldering turret’s time-worn form 
Her sof: and trembling beams illume; 

She smiles amidst the coming storm, 
And brightens from surrounding gloom. 


Now the fleet-footed faicies lave 

Their spotless limbs in pearly dew, 
Or sit beside the lucid wave, 

Or deck the scene that Spencer drew. 


On some gay flow’ret’s emerald stem 
Perchance their magic feet alight, 

Whose silvery sandals wear a gem, 
Dropt from ‘he starry sphere of night. 


Or sprightly o’er the spiral grass, 
With giddy ¢>aceful easethey glide; 

A dew drop is the'r looking glass, 
Their mirror iz the sleeping tide. 


When morning ope’s her cloudless eye, 
The fairies seek their mossy cell; 
There in soft smiling slumbers lie, 
Till waken’d by the we bell. o 


But every one not beyond thie fact to the 


|| ful contraction of the eye, to exclude the redundant | 


| fruiis of the various trees, shrubs and plants on the 
naked stem, or from a cup of foliage, instead of 


actual wisdom, contrivance of Providence, in clo- 
thing nature with this cheerful and delightful col- 
or. Colors in which light abounds, cause a pain-!) 


glare. Colors, in which shade is m excess, cause 
an expansion equally painful. (hot a suilicient nim- 


clear relief, Greenisthat color of natuce uw which 
jight and shade are neutralized .y balancing jr0- 
pert L018, 
proportions of white aad black constitutes the de-|| 
bghtful hue of green, on which the eye 


ber of rays may be received, to give the picture in|! 


For instance, an exact mixture in equal), 


with untiring satisfaction, and im viewiag whch, : 


vegetable nature isclothed with green in preference 
to any other hue. 
centemplate nature, when robed ta the verdure of 


ty of the spectacle, to the manifest and merciful re- 

gard of the All Good to our comfort and enjoy went, 
in the most delightful and perfect of ali aur senses 
~—that of vision. 


In the same manner it might have pleased the 
Author of Nature to have presenied us the seed & 


Every time, thea, in which we || 


“pring, we ought to look through the physical beau- |: 


‘flowers. But apparently, to relieve the monotony} 
‘of beauty in the universal verdure, Providence has 
‘seen fit tocradle the infant seed and fruit is an am- 
‘brosial nest of flowers, where in a mysterious pro- 


the beginnings of animal existence, in the same 
proportion, as it is most intimately explored, the 
young seeds and fruit repose in pavilions more 
| gorgeous than those of monarchs, and breathing 
airs more arromatic than those of ‘Araby the blest.” |, 
Hence too, as one of the benevolent intentions in|! 
‘the formation of flowers seems to be to relieve the 


THE MOR, AL, isT. 


TUE BEAUTLES OF NATURE, 


_ From an intevesting article, in the new Western | 
Review, descriptive of the FiSwers of the Valley’ 
of the Mississippi, we extract the following intro- 
ductory reflections, whichare alike creditable to the | 


head and the heart of the editor. 


“Tn fitting up this Magnificent Universe, in which’ 


_neonotony of verdue to ths eye, the forms, the hues, 
‘the meltings of ane shade into another in flowers, |, 
‘have that magnificent and infinite variety, which we 
| | discover in that kingdom. At the same time, that} 
‘the eye might be more delighted in contemplating | 
| the splendor of blossoms arrayed ima beauty, to} 
“whi ch all the glory of Solomon mi ight not be com- 


‘pared, they emit a perfume, so rich and exquisite, 
to set at nonght all the efforts of art and luxury |: 


‘to imitate ; and thus, by gratifying one sense, cve- 
ate delightful associations for increasing the enjoy- 
of others. 
1 In completing the processes of vegetable nature ; 
we discover tiat Providence has designed a grat.t- 
cation for every sense. ‘The seeds of apples, cran- 
ges, figs, grapes, pomegranates, and all the deliciou 
| fruits, might have been matured, for aught that ap- 
| pears, in the ster'le capsules of the cotion plant, or 
thistle, as well as the centre of that nutritive an 
evateful polp, where they attain their ultimate uia- 
turity. But beauty, utility, and the means of com- 
fortable and happy existence seem to be bound to- 
| gether in this our creation by an indissoluble chain 
‘| "The study of natural history in ths point of view 
becomes, to a righily constituted mind, not only a 
source of pleasure and instruction; but it origi- 
nates admiring and adoring conceptions of ihe Au- 
\}thor of Nature, and originates religeous feeling 
1 New proofs of wisdom and design develope at ere- 
ey step. God is found to be the same Being in the 


cess of generation, found to be more analogous to | 


God has placed us, every thing seems to have been. 
formed with a double reference to utility and bean-' 
ty. in the arrangements of the creator we can seo 
no reason, @ priori, why the predominant colors of | 


vegetable nature, should not have been crimson c; 
blue, instead of green. 


Ever h fi t, qj 
that ‘this last is the most 


pleasing color to the eye. 


\oring of the clouds. the splendors of the firmament® 
land the ineffable grandeur of the starry heavens 


|| arrangement of means to an end, in the minute, as 


hues and fragrance of a flower, as in the rich col- 


We trace precisely the same wisdom, design, anc 


* That gives its gilding to an insects wing, 
| And wheels his throne upon the relling worlds.’ 


How often, while wanderings in the deep flowing 
forests of the Mississippi valley, in Spring, have 
|these sentiments forced themselves upon us. We 
'bave looked up at the prod gious aleove of verdue 
above, and eplentl d variety of flowers around us, 
The wild bees, in their courses through the air, 
iseemod, like the interminable wires of an immense 
Kohas harp, as they speed to their repast of nectar. 
| All the irrational tribes appear, by their various ex- 
| pressions of exc.ted movement and j joy, to enter as 
‘deeply into the beauty and grandure of what was 


nerves are neither strained witli excess or lack « | before them, as’ we did. Although there was but 
rays; and for ‘his reason, undoubiedly, it is that) 


,one visible rational worshipper, we could not but 
consider this scene of solitary grandeur and beauty, 
-asatemple. We imagined unseen and hgher in- 
telligences enjoying the spectacle with us, and uni- 


ted in the same delightful sentiments of admiration 
and worship.” 


THE QMARANTH 


OR MASONIC GARLAND. 


'T was Wisdom fashioned: Strength the Temple raised, 
And Beauty o'er the Fabric blazed, 


Ir has been suggested, that a periodical work. in the 
octavo form, devoted exclusively to Masonic subjects, 
of general interest to the Fraternity, would meet with ap- 
probation and support. Solicited to test the validity of 
this opinion, by experiment,—the only ordeal by which 
matters of this kind can be definitely settled,—the sub- 
scribers propose a monthly publication under the above 
tile. The first object of this work, is to collect and pre- 
serve, in a convenient and durable form, a portion of the 
most useful and elegant Masonic Appresses, that can 
be procured. In making this selection, particular regard 
bees be paid to perspicuity of style, elegance of diction, 
and applicability of matter; so that when combined, they 
| shall form, as our title poetically expresses, a FADELESS 
| WREATH OF MASONRY,—a WREATH, that every Ma- 

son shall be willing to entwine around the altar of do- 

mestic happiness. For, nothing can tend more tu improve 
the heart, to enlighten the mind, to render stronger the 
‘bonds of peace and unity, than the.inculeation of the 
' sublime sentiments and rigid morality of that institution, 
which is the Mason’s** Finsr Love’? The work will 
also comprise historical and other matter, wortay of pre- 
| servation. 


The AMARANTH will be published on the 15ch of 
exch month: to contain thirty-two octavo pages, ele- 
gantly printed on new type with fine paper Every 
other number to be embellished with an elegant engrav- 
ed, or lithographic print, adapied, when practicanie to 
the contents of the work. 


The price wil) be two dollars a year, payable on the 
receptfon of the first number, which will be put to press 
as soon as a sufficient number of subscribers are obtained 
to warrant the expense. Any individual who will ob- 
tain six subscribers, and hold himself re-ponsible, wil! be 
entitied to a seventh copy. Secretaries of Lodges, and 
/agents for the Mirror generally, are requested to interest 
|shemselves in this work. Letters, post paid, may be 
addressed te the subscribers, as publishers of the Masonic 
Mirror, Boston, Mass. 


Without further parlance, or making promises we can- 
not discharge, the proposition is submitted for the consid- 
eration and encouragement of the Fraternity. 


Persons holding Subscription papers are requested to 
|return the name« of such subcribers as they may bave 


of the same hand. ' 


in the vast of his works ; and find it is the impress \ subysecription paper for further use. 


‘obtained, by the first of November; _ and retain the 


MOORE & SEVEY.. 
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